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Clogs or Wooden Soled Shoes 

By Evelyn VigeOn 

CLOGS z Ther's hag-dogs ai’s ns stupid as they mak 'em; therms dogs fastened lull a bull 
snoot,- dogs fer t T fire; an' dogs fer I’Jeet — wooden soled shoes, [’lawyer co'ed ’em , ''Let's 
see, your father wore wooden soled shoes, called dogs, I believe? “Aye”, ses t’ fella he was 
bu Ilyin', ", An ’ if ihy faddur bed worn wooden soled shoes co'ed dogs ihoo’d bin vieeren clogs 
hoo ". 1 

This definition from a volume or Lakeland Words published in 189S makes several 
facts dear about the word: first it is no accident that the definition comes from the 
Lakeland counties for it is in the northern and north-western counties of England that 
clogs arc best known; second, the very fact that the definition conies from a dialect 
glossary and, indeed, the very substance of the story told, emphasises that the article of 
clothing described was normally worn by ordinary people and not by anyone of any 
social pretensions; finally, a variety' of meanings ate given. 

Simply because the word ‘clog’ can mean just a piece of wood, the study of dogs 
as shoes is somewhat bedevilled because it is a term which has been used in the past for 
various types of overshoe and this has not always been appreciated. As so often happens, 
while the word remains the same, the article described varies and it is not always clear 
from 1 he context which variation is meant. For instance it is not dear which type of 
dog wits made by members of the Clog and Paitenmafeers Company in medieval times. 
Apart from wooden soled shoes the word dogs has been applied to a variety of overshoes. 
These include the eighteenth- century leather dogs or overshoes which often matched 
the shoes they were designed to protect. In 1731 the Shoemakers 1 Guild of Carlisle 
ordered the discharge of Thomas Scot 'a man that makes Womans pattons Clogs’ but 
who was not a brother of the Guild or freeman of the City, from making ‘Leather Cloggs 
tor Women for that it is belonging to the Shoemakers Trade . . 

'Then there were the clogs described as ‘a sort of pattens without rings* in the 1721 
dictionary of Nathan Bailey. 3 Since Bailey described pattens as 'a sort of Clog or Wooden 
shoe with an iron ring for a supporter^ — that h the type of patten which survives from 
the seventeenth century onwards - — this definition suggests these clogs were not leather 



Tig. i. Clog patten from the Vale of St John, Keswick. 
(Carlisle Museum 12-1906,3} 
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bui wooden ones and may, therefore, perhaps L>e more like those described as clog- 
pattens by the Curator of Carlisle Museum in 1906. 5 These were iron-shod wooden 
soles with a strap across the instep (Fig. i). 1 * Several variations of this latter type of 
wooden overshoe were introduced during the nineteenth century and they arc referred 
to as clogs both in contemporary literature and in a number of patents such as the one 
of 1 £26 which had a wooden,, hinged sole with leather toe-cap and quarters with ankle 
strap. 1 Another variety is similar to the dog-patten described above but with the addition 
of a toe-cap. 


Chg making 

The earliest descriptions of clogs show chac the uppers were traditionally made from 
hide or curried leather, but by the twentieth century a wide variety of leathers were used. 
These included the best Scot* Kipp, grained leather and split leather. In textile manu- 
facturing areas the mill rollers were sold off when parts became worn by ihe machines 
and these provided another cheap alternative j they were very oily and most doggers 
speak of them with contempt. Old leather uppers were made up into second-hand 
dogs, old army boots being considered especially good for this, and customers too might 
bring in their own shoes to be *clogged\ Often these were old shoes which could be given 
a new lease of life, but new shoes which proved uncomfortable might also be dogged 
and even in recent years market stall owners would have new' fur-lined boots clogged for 
warmth. Today most clog uppers arc made from imported leather. 

The twendcth-ceniury dogger will tell you that dog uppers arc made quite dif- 
ferently from shoe uppers and this is quite true today since the traditional clog is formed 
from two parts only — the vamp and the quarters — and are cut as straights which are 
pulled olf centre on a straight last For right and left foot. In the 1794 Statistical Account 
for Scotland, however, 'the upper leather and hed quarters 3 are said to be made *after 
the same manner as those pans of the shoe which go by the same namd fi and illustra- 
tions in nineteenth-century patents show shoe uppers of the period with wooden soles 
and, by the twentieth century, the styles of dogs reflect a variety of fashions. Like shoes, 
clogs were originally made as straights and only during the last century became shaped 
for left and right foot. 

The favourite wood for dog soles is 25 to 30-year-old alder which is light, straight- 
grained, water-resistant and does not spin. In early times alder was obtained locally, but 
by the early twentieth century dog-block makers were searching throughout the country 
for suitable alder: that from Wales was considered the best, but clog blocks were also 
obtained from Scotland, Ireland, Shropshire and other southern and south-western 
counties of England. In addition, other varieties of wood are found: birch, a rather 
heavier wood, was used particularly in the Lakeland counties where it was considered 
more wear- resistant for country wear because of its more resinous nature; sometimes 
sycamore was used for lightweight dogs, but is not known in every area, and beech is 
most frequently used for factory-made soles. Dancing clogs were usually made from ash 
which gives a distinctive hap’ to this type of clog„ but is a very hard wood and might have 
to be soaked before it was cut to shape and it also had a tendency 10 break more quickly 
than other woods. 
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Traditionally 5 the dog-block makers (brcakers-up in Salford and dog-dressers in 
Carlisle) went out in spring and early summer, bought up tracts of woodland and sawed 
1 he wood into lengths or boles of four sizes* merfs* women's* middles and children 1 s- 
These were then split up lengthways into two or more pares which were then roughly 
shaped with the blocker's special bench knife which was also used by other wood- 
workers such as pauenmakers and shoe last makers. This knife is about 3 ft, 4 in. long 
with a handle at one end and a hook at the other which is placed in a ring on the sole- 
maker*s bench. Near the hook end is a blade about a foot long. When prepared the 
blocks were stacked in the woods to dry out before being taken back to the towns and 
villages to sell either through a central depot or direct to die dogger. 

With considerable physical exertion, the dogger then skilfully shaped ihe dog-blocks 
in 10 the finished soles using three stock knives, Each dogger had his own distinctive 
style in dog making which can be identified by oiher doggers since die work was done 
entirely by eye and proficiency came only after many years of experience. With the 
first knifo, similar to the block-maker^ knife* he completed the shaping of ihe sok; 
with the second, the hollowcr which has a convex blade about 5 in. wade, he shaped the 
inner surface of the sole; and with the third, the gripper which has a V-shaped blade* 
he cut a groove around the sole imo which the upper was to be fitted. 

Clogs arc found with a variety of toe shapes and many arc said to be associated with 
specific areas: for instance* a Manchester dogger in 1909 advertised 'clog soles made to 
all shapes and styles eo suit any districtV buL most doggers could probably make most 
shapes. These ranged from ihc common round toe, the square* the narrow square and a 
variety of duckbill shapes and fancy ernes (Fig, 2), Mr Harry Bell of Salford described 
[he fishtail* for instance, which has a waisted effect as the name implies. Not only was 
this extremely difficult to make* but it soon broke and was. therefore only used on dress 
clogs. Mr Bell also commented on ihc upward curve of rhe dog sole at die 10c and pointed 
out that the height of what he called the cast — that is the toe-spring or distance between 
the ground and the toe tip — determined ihc length of stride: the higher the cast, the 
longer the stride. Many nineteenth-century clogs, however, have very Mule cast* one 
child's dog at Bury Museum* for instance, has a flat sole with wedge heel, 

A skilled dogger would shape the dog sole to the foot of the customer and most 
doggers can quote cases sent 10 them by doctors so that they could help the deformed 
and crippled to walk better and more comfortably : in addition* a soft alder sole gradually 
wore to the shape of the foot* 

When the uppers and wooden soles have been prepared, the uppers are removed from 
the last and nailed to the dog sole using a narrow leather or sometimes metal strip or 
welt over the join. The nails used arc usually iron around ihe heel and* on anything but 
the cheaper clogs* brass around the forepart. Care had to be taken to angle the nail 
downwards so that [He nail did not pierce the wearer’s foot* and an experienced dogger 
could tell from the sound whether a nail Siad been correctly hammered in. Unprotected 
wood soles soon wear and break down, although some are recorded: for instance [he 
'barfout clogs 1 noted in North Lancashire in iSyjJ 0 These were normally only worn by 
women and girls and were regarded as 3 token of the wearer's poverty, but they were a 
false economy. The earliest form of protection for the dog sole was almost certainly 
Lhat described in Peacock's *8 69 Glossary for the Hundred of Lonsdale under ihc word 
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Frii, 2. Clog irons supplied by John Mills & Co, Ltd of Waierfbor* Lanes** 
c, i960 (Salford Museum and Art Gallery 20-1968) 

(i) Thick duck (often referred to as duckbill or duck neb) as supplied to Bricrfield^ near 
Colne, 

TtlC icon is lilt same thickness all round.| unlike most clog irons which are much 
thinner at die toe which does not receive so much wear. 

(ii) Colne Strong irons which were said to wear longer. They have fewer nail holes than 
other irons because they are not grooved where die iron rests on the grounds bur when 
hammered into rbc sole the pointed ends would help LO secure them. 

(hi) Common round iron PS supplied to A Lhcxton, Wigan and Yorkshire, 

<lv) Narrow round, .is supplied to Halifax. 

(y) Square half-round* as supplied lo Burnley. 

(vi) Women’s square round,, as supplied to IS urn ley, 
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Rtng-cfogs which were *shoes with wooden soles and bound round the edges with hoop- 
iron, called the ring'. 11 Indeed a wooden sole with a bronze hoop, said to be Etruscan, 
survives in the Bally Shoe Museum in Switzerland, 13 Alderman Broughton, a master 
dogger of Accrington, in his classic booklet on clogs published c. 1900 states that this 
type of dog was by then seldom used 'except by colliers , delphmen and drainers *, 13 
and they were still being used in the stone quarries of the Whitworth area, near Bury, 
Lancashire, in the early 1940s. 31 Two nineteenth-century examples at least still exist: 
one, in Carlisle Museum (Fig- 3) is a child^s SEraight dog and is probably similar to the 
pair of ‘child's new tired dogs 7 sold for is. 7 d. by a Westmorland dogger to a gamekeeper 
in 1 88 3. 35 The other is the 20 in. long ‘Haksid girt clog 3 , which was said in 1899 to have 
been worn 'two generations back' by John Waterson, a molecatcher of Hawkshead, who 
probably suffered from elephantiasis,-^ 



Fig. 3 . Child's ring clog found in the roof of a t hatched cottage in Wdton, 
Cumberland, and now in Carlisle Museum (92.1970) 


Kalrn noted an iron resembling a horseshoe on the beds of shoes in Hertfordshire in 
1 748 17 and it was perhaps in the early nineteenth century that lighter grooved irons of 
this type made of malleable iron began to replace the heavier hoop-irons on the soles 
and heels of clogs. In some areas these clog irons were known as calkers or some other 
form of that word, including calkins which usually means the hind part of a horse’s 
shoe: indeed, Mr T inkier of Carlisle described die local firm of Whitfield and Howe Ltd 
as making ‘cokers for shoes, clogs and horses' until they dosed. Because they were so 
much smarter than the earlier irons, Alderman Broughton states that these irons were 
given the name ‘dandy 3 in some districts. 16 

In recent years doggers fitted these clog irons to the sole before nailing on the upper, 
but in earlier times dog irons were often fitted by the local blacksmith. For instance, 
illustrating an Appleby schoolboy's speech in 1790, Ann Wheeler quotes one as saying 
'we wur twoa life ]ads ei hed tae coc et a smiddy, tae hev our new dogs raker t an snout- 
bandit 3 ^ (that is to have calkers and toe-plates fitted). Even as late as January 1894 a 
Cumbrian blacksmith was called on to witness that he had put square-toed calkers on an 
accused woman’s dogs ihe previous November.- 11 
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The clatter of iron on stone has been considered a disadvantage of wearing clogs and 
other quicker foam of protection have been used: for instance, extra leather soles have 
been fitted and a pair said to have been made for a Manchester child in 3868 survive at 
the Gallery of English Costume* Manchester, During the twentieth century rubber 
protectors became popular and the 'silent non-slip’ design produced by Red ferns bears 
the registered number 771961. 

On some clogs extra protection might be needed: seed or brass toe-plates were often 
added and there are indications that nails were used on dogs at one time in the same way 
as on hob-nailed boots. In 1824 Edward Baines described Lancashire dogs as 'heavy 
wooden soled shoes, covered with iron plates and studded with large nails' 31 and Ben 
Brier ley (1825 -9 6) the son of a handloom weaver who was horn at Fails worth, near 
Bolton, described Sunday School children's dogs as being "set with “stumps” in the 
1 8 jos. Stumps is a dialect word for old horseshoe nails used on the soles of clog? and 
heavy shoes. Some doggers still remember plating the soles of dogs either with iron or 
straight grooved strips when they were to be worn in quarries Or for digging when the 
wood would be broken up without such protection. 

Finally, the fastening was fitted. Laces and leather thongs have probably been used 
over a long period : clasps too have been used since at least ihe late eighteenth century 
and they were first recorded in the Overseers of the Poor Accounts for Worsley* near 
Manchester* on 6 October 1790* when seven pairs of dogs were purchased for 7^ iod. 
(39p) together with three pairs of clasps for 6 d. (2ip}, s:? Although the distinction has now 
been largely lost* there are also indications chat in earlier times iron clasps and toe plates 
were used on men's dogs and brass on women's. For instance* dogs worn by women in 
Penrith arc said to have been smarter ihan those worn by men and lo have had pointed 
toes with brass toe plates and clasps. Perhaps too this was one of the distinctions which 
made the young Ben Brier Icy the butt of the Sunday School when he arrived in a pair of 
borrowed 'wenches 3, clogs’ because die dogger had not had time to repair his own.* 6 


Early History 

It is often asserted by Lancashire writers that dogs were introduced into the county 
by Flemish weavers in the fourteenth century * bui it is very unlikely that the all -wooden 
sabot h connected with the English wooden clog since the tools used indicate quite a 
different craft: apart from one straight bench knife, the sabot maker mainly used a 
variety of axes, augurs and chisels. In fact the idea of using wooden soles in footwear 
dates back to antiquity , usually in the form of sandals such as those worn by the Romans 
in this country. Apparently they continued to be worn in Europe wdl into the early 
Middle Ages for when the tomb of Bernard* King of Italy (a grandson of Charlemagne 
who was buried in a.d. 904) was opened, it was discovered that his shoes were still intact 
and had wooden soles with red leather uppers laced with 1 hongs which were so closely 
fitted that the order of the toes was impressed on the uppers. During later medieval 
times a great variety of pattens were worn to protect the flimsy shoes of the period* but 
there is little evidence for shoes made entirely or partially of wood. Miss June Swann 
has noted what appears to be a dog in a fifteenth-century Nottingham alabaster of St 
Giles shoeing a horse* and their use can perhaps also be inferred from the simile 'His 
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luddokkys thai lowke like walk-mylne dogges'-* In the Wakefield Mystery plays which 
are attributed to the same century. Since dogs have long been associated with the textile 
trade and places which are damp underfoot* these may wdJ be either all-wood or 
wooden-soled shoes. 

The Wakefield Mysteries are associated with Whalley Abbey, near Burnley, in Lanca- 
shire, and were originally discovered a few miles away in the Library of Towndcy Half 
By coincidence it Is in the accounts of the Shutdeworch family who lived at the nearby 
Gawthorpc Hall that an early reference to wooden soled shoes in Lancashire Is found. 
Among the clothing purchased in January 1600-1 were L a pre of dogges for the cow boy 
vjd* (2^p)^ and an even more interesting entry under 1602 reads 'clogging the boy 
Watmough a pr of showes iijd (ip)’* 2 * In view of the practice of clogging shoe uppers, there 
is little doubt that here the clogs purchased were shoes and not a type of overshoe. Could 
it also suggest a reason for the development of the wooden soled shoe in England? Pattens 
were extremely difficult to walk in for long periods, audit is just possible that agricultural, 
workers began to have a wooden sole fixed co the sole of their shoes rather than wear 
st as an overshoe. 



l']G. 4. Clog illustrated in Randle Ho lane's Art Academy 
of Armory , 1 6SS 7 Book in, Chapter T, no. 96 


Later seventeenth-century references confirm the use of clogs in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, In 1640 the Churchwardens of Wiknslow spent 4 d. (il p) on clogging a pair of 
clogs for a poor man of Wilms low"* and since this is a man and it seems unlikely that 
overshoes would be re-soled* these clogs are almost certainly wooden soled shoes. Forty 
years later in 1681 an announcement in the London Gazette states that two men had 
escaped from Chester Castle Gaol and one is described as about 21 years of age and 
wearing ( a short grey Coat, Leather Breeches, a short pair of dog-boots 1 .™ An early 
illustration of a dog (Fig, 4) appears in the 'Academy of Armory 5 published in 16S8 and 
compiled by Randle Holtne$, the well-known genealogist and Herald who lived in 
Chester. He describes it as s a clog or Countrymans shoe' and defines clogs as 'shoots with 
thick Wooden Soles 5 ? 1 Entries for clogs and for clogging clogs also appear inihe accounts 
of Sarah Fell of Swarthmoor Hall in Furness among other items of clothing purchased 
for various servants and other personal proteges in the 1670s? 2 

These references, although scattered, suggest that clogs were known and worn 
throughout the seventeenth century at least by Country people and servants not only in 
Lancashire — often considered the home of the clog — but a bo in Cheshire and South 
Lakeland. It also makes it more likely that the term 'dogger' in these areas refers to 
makers of this type of clog. For instance, Joseph Bfrdsley, dogger, buried his wife at 
Ashton-under-Lync in 1698? 3 and Thomas Smith c doger 5 was baptizing children at 
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Warrington in the 16708*' The fact that so little seems to be known about dogs at this 
period probably springs from the fact that they were worn by the unfashionable — the 
rural labourers atid, since iL was a cheap form of footwear, those dependent on charity. 

This situation appears to have remained the same during the eighteenth century in 
these counties. Among the earliest surviving Overseers of the I’oor Accounts in Lanca- 
shire are those for Worsley, w hich record both expenses for out-relief and later for the 
workhouse. They begin in 1696 and from then onwards entries appear for the purchase of 
clogs and for clogging clogs — together with some entries for the purchase of shoes. 
Unfortunately, it is not always possible to identify the recipients, but the majority seem 
to be women and children until the end of the eighteenth century such as the 1701 entry 
Td for a pore of Clogs for John Hobson child Clogs too were worn by the children 
of the Revd Peter WaUsden, a nonconformist minister in the Forest of Howland, whose 
diary refers to clogs for his son as well as his daughters. For instance the entry on 
23 October 1729, reads: 

, r ,Somy love, being at John Ecdes’s getting him to clog Henry a pair of clogs, I went to him, 
and sac liit the dogs were done and 1 paid him sLf. (ip) ior doing it. 8 * 

In 1704 there appears to be an attempt to export dogs to America. The suggestion 
occurs in a few tantalising lines in a letter from Nicholas Blundell of Crosby, near 
Liverpool, to his brother Richard in America. Richard was trying to set up his own 
business at the same time as acting as agent for a Liverpool merchant and, as well as such 
items as butter, he evidently thought dogs would find a market there since Nicholas 
wrote on 2 September 1704 : 

... I have set two or three hands on work to make your Cloggs, being in Haste in get them redy, 
so for they will not be so well suited 10 different Sixes as if they had been made all by the same 
band , . . they will be all of old Let her, for 10 have made them of new they would have been 
Italic the price of new shoes and have done no more service. 37 

While these may be leather overshoes, the use of old leather suggests they may be 
second-hand clogs, otherwise why did he compare their price with that of shoes? Also, 
if there were no doggers in America 10 re-dog them, there would be little point in 
sending clogs with new leather uppers. Unfortunately Richard died before the clogs 
arrived and the story ends there. 

Despite this evidence, there seems to be little recognition of the existence of dogs in 
the rest of the country and the definition of a dog except as an overshoe does not appear 
in eighteenth- century dictionaries; and when Dr Johnson included it as 'a wooden shoe’ 3 * 
in 1764, it was because of Harvey’s reference in his work on consumptions to the wearing 
of dogs by ‘the middle sort’ in France.® 1 Nor did foreigners know of their existence in 
England. Writing to his family after a visit to the London area in 1726, Cesar de Saussure 
stated that ‘you never see wooden shoes in England and the poorest individuals never 
go with naked feet’, 10 and Diderot asserts that a physician had to send to France for a 
pair of wooden shoes he prescribed for a buy with rickets because ‘on nc irouva pas une 
sculc pairc de sabots dans route le grande-Rrctagne’. 11 

It is perhaps more surprising to hnd that Samuel Bamford, the Lancashire radical 
born in 1788, did nor mention clogs when he described the normal working-class dress 
of Lancashire before the Industrial Revolution although he did mention his aunt wearing 
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‘shoes with patten dogs’ in his autobiography* 1 * The women’s shoes he described as 
‘strong, well-fastened with leathern thongs, and of a weight which would foot-lock a 
modern dandy * . .V* while the men wore ‘very strong shoes, nailed with clinker s’.*- 1 
This suggests that perhaps the majority of Lancashire workers in the mid-eighteenth 
century wore shoes similar to those described by visitors to southern England such as 
Kafm who, in 174S, said that he saw labouring men wearing shoes 'strongly armed with 
iron 1 ; 16 

Clogs in Cumberland 

An important development in the history of clogs took place in Cumberland in the 
early eighteenth century where they seem to be already well established, In 1714 a 
dogger was buried at Penrith 1 * where in 1722 an order -was made that no One was to go 
( to any of the Galleries of the Parish Church with Clog Shoes or Pattens , , the 
type of dog being clarified as happens elsewhere in Cumbria where the writers evidently 
recognised that more than one type was worn. 

The growth of clog-wearing w'as a cause of concern to the shoemakers of Carlisle 
and on 27 January 1737/8 the Guild ordered that 3 gns (£3.15) be spent in taking advice 
‘about the suppressing the makers of woden soled shoes or clogs’. 1 * Fortunately a 
transcript made in 1786 of the case drawn up for them by Mr John Holmes has survived. 
After reciting at length the regulations relating to the quality of leathers to be used in 
making both the uppers and the soles of shoes laid down in the Act of 1 James I, it 
continues : 

Notwithstanding the Ace vast Numbers of People in the County of Cumberland without 
Serving any Apprentiship fellow a Method of Nailing uper Leathers to Wooden Soles which 
they then Call wooden Shoes or Cloggs & expose great Quantity s thereof in the Markets so that 
there is More Leather Curried in that County for uper Leathers for those wooden Soles than 
for Leather Soles To the great Discouragement of Trade & Prejudice to his Majestys Revenue. 

N One Pair of uper Leathers will wear two or three Pair of Wooden Soles which they Plate 
with Iron and will Last as Long as 3 or 4 pair of Shoes. 18 

Even allowing for exaggeration, there were obviously a great many clogs being worn in 
Cumberland and the very raising of the question in the 1730s suggests a recent rapid 
growth in sales. In May 1739, however, the Shoemakers’ Guild decided to postpone 
action ‘Untill they have further advice about if- 511 and no further decision is recorded. 
Even so, they seem to have prevented the settling of doggers at least within the City 
since there was only one of military age (18-45) living there in I 797 - 1 * 1 

If rhis document does in fact indicate an upsurge in the wearing of dogs, then it is 
probable that it was at this time too that they moved even further northwards into 
Dumfriesshire where the 1794 Statistical Account of Scotland includes two doggers in 
the list of tradesmen in Kirkpatrick-Fleming which lies just north of the border. In a 
footnote the writer adds that dogs 

appear, many years ago, to have been introduced from Cumberland and are now very generally 
used over all' this part of the country in place of coarse and strong shoes.” 

The writer then goes on to describe the making of clogs and concludes by saying that 
after they are shod or plated with iron by a blacksmith they 
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will serve a labouring man one year; Of) if good care is taken of them, an year and a half; and 
at the end of that period, by renewing the sole and plating, they may bo repaired so as to serve 
an year longer, 5 ’ 1 

This suggests they were the earlier ring-clogs since the grooved dog-iron would not last 
so long. The cost of a pair of men’s dogs was three shillings (l5p). 

From the mid-eighteenth century onwards, visitors to Cumbria began to note the 
widespread wearing of clogs there; to many, as to Arthur Young when he visited Kendal 
in 177C Jt appeared that 'all the poor in this country wear wooden shoes’, 3 ' 1 Appearances, 
however, can be misleading as Dr Lucas has pointed out in his discussion of Irish foot- 
wear, 55 Local writers stress that there were reasons other than the need for economy lo 
recommend clogs. The 1794 Statistical Account of Scotland points out that 'clogs are an 
article not generally used, and deserve to be better known’ 4 * and adds later 

, , , whether considered with respect to the price or utility, they are certainly preferable to shoes. 
They keep the feet remarkably warm and comfortable, and entirely exclude all damp, and 
thence arc thought to contribute highly to the healthiness of the labouring part of the 
community. 57 

This latter claim is still upheld by all who have worn clogs and it is often stated that colds 
came in as clogs went out, Writing about Westmorland in the early nineteenth century, 
the Rcvd Mr Hodgson stated that dogs ‘still continue in common Use, and are well 
adapted to a mountainous and rainy country’ w and in an editorial footnote John Briggs 
added that 'it would be impossible to wade through the wet and dirt of a farmyard in the 
winter without these guards to the feet’. 39 

That dogs were worn lor convenience rather than poverty in Cumbria at least in 
country areas is reinforced by the fact that the poet Robert Southey also wore them. In a 
letter of 1832 he states 

I wear them always in dirty weather, and yet in twenty years have only worn out two pair, the 
latter indeed arc still in use. They will outlast two or three sets of irons . . .*® 

Although references arc usually to men, dogs were worn by labouring people of both 
sexes in Cumbria, I11 his Survey of the Lakes published in 1787* J times Clarke, a land 
surveyor who kept the Swan Inn at Penrith, tells a story about a country girl who 
changed her clogs for shoes when she went to Keswick to see her sister.* 1 And in the 
'Manners and Customs of Westmorland’, a collection of letters first published in the 
Kendal Chronicle in 1812, John Gough noted that 

When ostentation was a vice, and frugality did nOL bear the name of meanness, the richer 
yeomen wore shoes, at least on Sundays and holidays; but labourers and small land-holders 
were not ashamed to appear at church in clogs . . . The utility of clogs preserved them from 
neglect, and they survived the revolution of fashion, being commonly worn on work days by 
children in flic towns, and labourers in the country.* 4 

In addition in the Lakeland counties several of the clergy also wore dogs. For instance, 
a letter written in 1754 describes a visit to the Rcvd Robert Walker of Seathwaitc 
(1709-1802); on going into his house the writer found him 

dressed in a coarse blue frock, trimmed with black horn buttons, a checked shirt, a leathern 
scrap about his neck for a stock, a coarse apron, and a pair of great wooden-solcd shoes, placed 
with iron to preserve them (what we call dogs in these parts) , . .** 
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Arthur Young also noted that one living brought in 

£4 a year, a pair of wooden shoes, and a goosegatc. Aias, poor Rector l A gooscgaie is the right 
of keeping a goose on the common* 4 

The reason is given by lames Clarke who pointed out that although the rector of Gras- 
mere had the right of nomination to the perpetual curacy there, the local inhabitants had 
obtained the right of nomination by custom, as In many other perpetual curacies in the 
North, because he added : 

. . r before the death of Queen Anne, many of the chapdries were not worth above three pounds 
a year/ 111 and the donees could not get persons properly qualified to serve them; so they left 
them to the inhabitants * who raised voluntary contributions for them in addition to their 
salary, with eloatbes yearly and whittlegate. 6 " 

A footnote explains that ihe clothes consisted of*a new suit, two pairs of shoes* a pair of 
clogs and shirts^ stockings, &c, (as they could bargain?, 

Clogs continued to be worn by nineteenth-century curates: the Revd John Gregson 
was the son of a hand loom weaver and curate of Lamplugh in the early nineteenth 
century and he was described as wearing 

a checked linen shirt, blue duffle coat and large meta] button?;, waistcoat of like doth ; , drab 
corduroy knee breeches, without braces, grey yarn stockings nnd often clogs/ 1 

He$ son, however, who succeeded him dressed s in more refined style' and 'commonly 
wore strong calkered shoes 5 / 3 


Laier developments; and decline 

By the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century clogs were apparently well estab- 
lished in Lancashire and had given rise to the Lancashire way of fighting — the *up 
and down' or 'purring 1 match in which the contestants fought by kicking each other with 
their dogs on every part of the body and by squeezing the throat. The result was often 
fatal and in 1824 Edward Baines records how some twenty years earlier some magistrates 
had revived the custom of punishment by burning in the hand for men convicted of 
manslaughter arising from kicking/ 9 One such case was reported in i $20 after two men 
had been indicted for rioting at Oidham and assaulting some soldiers one of whom com- 
mented 'they kicked me with their clogs’/ 111 These references suggest that they were by 
this period commonly worn by many men and other references suggest it was common 
for women and children to wear them also, Alderman Broughton quotes the story of a 
Bolton woman who went to church in boots in the early years of the century to the 
surprise of bystanders who exclaimed 'Ehj a woman P boots IV 1 and Ben Brier ley 
described how most of the children attending Sunday School with him were 'clogged' 
when they went on the annual Whit Walk/* 

Since they were a relatively cheap form of shoe, clogs continued to appear in Charity 
and Poor Law accounts. The Poor Law Accounts for Rossendale show sums of 25. 0 d. 
and 2$. 6 d. {lop and I2^p) being disbursed for the purchase of clogs for children; 73 and 
the Blackburn Clothing Charity spent as much as £24 on clogs in the months of October 
and November 1826/^ In 1829-30 the Workhouse ai Totiingcon, near BurVj purchased 
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old clogs for as little as is. id , (5 ip) and new ones for between 2 s 2 (up) and gs. 6 d. 
(17 i p) a pair, at a time when they might have to spend IQs. 9 d. (5 4p) on a pail' of shoes/* 

Clogs were also distributed during the Cotton Famine of the 1 8605 : for instance, 
officials of the Stockport Sunday School Committee wrote to the Lord Mayor of London 
in 1S62 describing how children were prevented from attending Sunday School Tor 
want of shoes and other decent and necessary clothing 17 * and it is recorded that the 
Stockport Relief Fund distributed 19,000 pairs of dogs among some of the 30,500 living 
on charity out of a population of 55,000," Charity dogs continued well into the twentieth 
century, those provided by the Charter Street Mission in Manchester (formerly a Ragged 
School) being marked 'Not to be pawned 1 . 

By 1S57 the editor of the Shurtleworth Accounts could state that clogs were 

in general use among the working class in Lancashire and the manufacturing parts oi Yorkshire 
and Cheshire, 78 

while Holland's Cheshire Glossary of 1886 stated that 

they are worn very generally by the factory hands of both sexes, and the clattering noise made 
by two or three hundred people when they loose 71 ' from the mill and run through the streets is 
very peculiar. In Macclesfield it is only the cotton hands who wear them.* 1 ’ 

Changes in the manufacture of dogs and in attitudes to the wearing of dogs towards 
the end of the nineteenth century indicate the changes which were to take place in the 
history of dog-wearing during the first half of the twentieth century. 

One change was the appearance of the machine-made dog. The first patent for a 
machine to make wooden. soles for both pattens and shoes was taken out in tSl8 by a 
Derbyshire turner and a number of other attempts were made throughout the century, 
but even at the. turn of the century Alderman Broughton noted that very little machinery 
had been introduced and that, although the Bootle Clog Sole Company had been fairly 
successful in making clog soles by machinery, 'future developments will be requisite 
before they become generally adopted’. 81 By 1921, however, more and more doggers 
were beginning to rely on buying ready-made clog soles and uppers.” 2 

At the same' time economic and social pressures began to work against the continued 
popularity of dogs. In a newspaper article of about 1930, J.R.L. stated that 

I have a very distinct recollection of the unusual wearing of boots and shoes sixty years ago 
amongst the working classes. Clogs were the universal wear even to going to church and chapel. 
The use of clogs began to decline about 1865-70 when machinery began to come into operation 
for the manufacturing of boots and shoes. 151 

The late Fred Veevcrs of Walk den, near Manchester, was born abom 1886 and 
remembered how as a boy, after his father’s death, he attended Salvation Army meetings 
although he was an Anglican because ‘they would have you in clogs’ By the early 
twentieth century in Salford mo the wearing of dogs on Sunday was a sign of great 
poverty and vulgarity according to Robert Roberts in The Classic Shim.- -' 

Clogs were banned from dancing halls also. In the introduction to his Blackburn 
Dictionary in 1891 Joseph Baron deplored the movement away from vernacular speech 
and from the wearing of clogs and commented that 

these lads an’ lasses gooa to places wf shoon oil as they’d never think o’ go in to i 1 clogs, sicb as 
dancin’ rooms an’ bagatelle rooms 
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which, by the 1907 edition of the work, had become ‘dancin’ rooms, an’ billiard rooms 
an’ .low music ho’s’. 87 

During the First World War there was a revival of clog-making because foreign dogs 
could not be imported, but these were mostly machine-made and this is reflected imho 
increased number of patents taken out relating to machines during these years. However, 
the war also increased wages and later enabled workers to buy the socially preferable 
boots and shoes. 

During the 1920s and 1930s dogs continued to dedine in popularity: pits were dosing 
down and mill conditions were changing- Shoes were more appropriate for the fashionable 
silk stockings than clogs and education authorities began to discourage the wearing of 
dogs in schools because of the damage to new floors and their unwelcome clatter. More- 
over dog-wearing children found themselves given nicknames such as ‘doggy Diciri in 
Salford and ‘cloggy Briton* in Sheffield. 

The growing unpopularity of clogs was reflected in the declining number of appren- 
tices to the craft which was recorded by two surveys carried out during the 1920s: that 
of Katharine S. Woods into the clogging industry in Shropshire, Staffordshire and 
Cheshire 8 * and that into the Rural Industries of England and Wales published in 1928/* 
By 1936 in the balance sheet of the Oldham and District Master Cloggers Association, 
the Secretary was blaming the changes in fashion for the growing unpopularity of dogs 
to which he could sec no end. 30 

The decline in clog-wearing, however, varied from district to district: by 1933 in 
Manchester and Salford there were so few doggers in business that the Master Cloggers 
Association there, which had once numbered 300, was disbanded : on the other hand the 
Oldham branch managed to survive until 1961. At the beginning of the Second World 
War when a Salford family moved to Burnley, then still a mill town, the children began 
to wear clogs for the first time — and enjoyed doing so espedally since they were the 
brightly coloured ones introduced in the 1930s in an attempt to make clogs more accept- 
able. At the same time two brothers, who were living in the more rural area of Darwen, 
near Accrington, had no qualms about wearing clogs to school until they moved to 
Stockport where few were worn and it was assumed that they had been to the lown Hall 
for their ‘ehitly’ for charity' dogs. 

With the Second World War another brief revival took place, aided by the fact that 
dogs did not at first require any coupons when these were introduced in 1941 and 
woo den- soled shoes were encouraged as an economy measure in IQ43- After the war, 
however, clog-wearers became fewer and fewer except in one or two industries such as 
breweries where it is wet underfoot: by then coo dogs were worn on the job only as 
protective clothing. Nevertheless in 1961 the Manchester Guardian was able to report that 
three dog factories in the country (two in the north and one in London) were having a 
boom since dogs were in demand in heavy engineering industries.^ The present-day 
fashion dogs and exercise sandals arc regarded with scorn by the hand clog-makers, 
Mr Bell of Salford describing them as ‘boxing gloves 1 , his term for any badly made pair 
of clogs. 

The same process was occurring in Cumbria: as early as 1899 elogs were said to be 
losing popularity and in a sociological survey of Gosforth, near Whiteheaven, published 
in 1956, W. M. Williams noted that in Lhe village clogs were considered ‘old fashioned’ 
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and ‘a certain sign of low class position’ ; however the local farmers, who lived a more 
isolated existence away from close neighbours, still wore them as part of their working 
dress without thinking of them £ as a sign of social inferiority’,® 3 

The rise and decline of dog wearing can be gauged to some extent by the number of 
doggers recorded in local directories and in the census returns, although the evidence of 
both sources must be accepted with some caution: many dogs were sold through boot 
and shoe retailers, and in neither source are doggers distinguished from pattenmakers 
although this is mote important in the earlier period since the wearing of pattens fell 
out of use during the nineteenth century' and by 1900 nearly ail were probably doggers. 
In the case of directories a varying proportion of doggers in business may have been 
included and there is no indication of the number of men employed in the business, 
although most doggers were either self-employed or only employed two or three men. 
In addition, although the number of doggers declined in the twentieth century, for a 
time at least more dogs may have been produced because of the introduction of 
machinery. 

Bearing these points in mind, the following facts emerge: the entries in the Manchester 
and Salford Directories show that per 10,000 of the population there were. 0,7 doggers 
in tSii ; by 1841 this had risen to 1.6 by 1&61 to 2.3 and by 1881 to 4.4, after which it 
dropped by 1901 to 2.3 again and by 1921 to 1.0 until today there ate only a handful of 
doggers in the whole of Lancashire most of whom have retired. The years for which 
census returns are available show the following number of males who worked as dog 
and patten makers in England and Wales and in Lancashire (comparatively few women 
were employed in the trade). 


Year 

Clog and patten makers in 
England and Wales Lancashire 

Comments 

1S3 3 

i,747 


Males over 20 years of age only 

1841 

3,246 

1,241 

Aged $ and over 

1851 

3,6*3 

1,623 

Aged 5 and over {but none aged 
under 10 listed) 

1861 

4,980 

2,678 

Aged 5 and over 

1871 


249 

The low figure suggests a different 
criteria was used in this year 

1881 and 1891 


— 

No separate figures given in these 
years 

1901 

6,276 

3,987 

Aged to and over 

1911 

5,805 

3,539 

Aged 10 and over 

1921 

3,088 

2,083 

Aged 12 and over. The Lancashire 
figure includes parts of Cheshire and 
Derbyshire 

mi 

1,976 

ly*5i 

Aged 14 and over 


Clog types 

The majority of people today associate the wearing of dogs with Lancashire mill 
workers, but an undated publicity pamphlet 94 probably published in the mid- 1940s, 
lists no fewer than 53 places of work where it claimed that dogs were necessary and the 
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Fig. 5. Exhibition dogs said 10 have been made by Siockdale Thompson of AskrL 
Yorks, The soles are mahogany and the silver clasps are dated 1851. 
(Salford Museum and Art Gallery) 


headings included* among others* every variety of mine* quarry* pit and kiln* as well as 
building trades* docks and wharfs, agriculture* transport and bottlers (see Appendix), 
Most of these places require some form of warm* protective shoe for the workers : they 
are places where it is rough underfoot such as mines and quarries* or where it is cold 
and damp such as breweries* fish docks and muddy fields where a leather shoe would 
soon become uncomfortable and quickly show signs of wear. Each trade and industry 
tended to adopt a different type of clog as new styles of shoe upper were introduced 
which particularly suited their needs. 

Women and girls in textile mills normally wore the traditional clasp elog (Fig. 5) or, 
in this century* the bar clog (Fig, 6): the clasp clog was also worn in laundries and 
bleach works. One worker in a bleach and dye works* who was described as very fashion 
conscious* always wore bar clogs to go to work and then changed into her "old clasp 
dogs 5 because it was wet underfoot. Ankle-strap dogs (Fig. 7) have been worn by 
children since the nineteenth century and. ihe 1940& leaflet suggest the Balmoral clog 
(Fig. 8) for women and children in country districts and the Derby shoe dog with either 
buckle (Fig. 9) or laces for town and country wear ■ — an attempt to make the dog more 
fashionable. The booklet suggests felt-lined two-buckle dogs (Fig, 10) for gardeners* 
and Wellington clogs (Fig. 71) for agricultural workers and* in garages: the flap and 
buckle blucher dog (Fig. 12) was considered suitable for all wet trades since the flap 
prevented splashed liquids penetrating through, the lace-holes* while the brewer’s 
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Fig. 6 h Bar dog worn about 
1 916 by a mill han d in El ban ah 
Armitagcfs Mill, Salford. 
(Salford Museum and Art 
Gallery 61-1972) 


Fig, 7, Child's ankle strap dog worn m 
Glithemc about 1S90. The upper bus 
been slit, probably for comfort. (Gallery 
of English Costume, Fktt Half 
Manchester. 1 962- 1 74) 


Derby clog (Fig. 13) was also recommended for bottlers, fishermen., bleachers, dyers and 
dockets and had the additional advantage of having a heavy sole and being bound and 
tipped with copper. Working doggers add that brewer's dogs should also have a full- or 
half-watertight tongue and that they have a very wide, almost square toe. A Derby clog 
with eight lace-holes, could also be fitted with full-, half- or loose tongue, and was 
suggested for a wide variety of workers in all rough and wet work. Finally, the pamphlet 
shows Lbe men's bluchcr dog (Fig. 14) for miners, steel and tinplate workers and workers 
in dy chouses. Traditionally, the Lancashire pit dog always had the uppers cut low so 
that the feet could slide out if trapped in an accident and che soles too were made extra 
thick. Miners often added rubber, leather or even tin between the irons to prevent the 
wooden sole being damaged in the rough underground passages. 

Lace-up dancing clogs, usually with ash soles, were made without irons and might 
have a threepenny piece or other coin loosely inserted in the heel to make them jingle; 
there were also the clog jumping variety, Morris dogs and stepping clogs. 

Most doggers also made the highly decorative crimp dogs which went by a variety oi 
names which indicate iheir purpose such as Dandy dogs, Sunday or 'ncef dogs, and 
"coortin* * or 'walking out' clogs. Another version, at least in the Manchester area, was 
the miners 1 hop* dogs to distinguish them from those worn 'down' the pit. r l hesc 
decorated clogs w r ere always laced;, were usually balmorals which do not interfere with the 
placing of the design, and often had the tongue extended and folded down over the 
vamp. The dogger would either draw up his own design, often at tire suggestion of 
the customer, or use a purchased iron pattern. Hearts, butterflies and flowers were very 
common (see Fig, 15), but the design could reflect the customer's hobby such as pigeon 
fancier, Mr Harry Bell of Salford described how he would draw up the design and then 
cut it into the leather — the main outlines with the drag-crimper, similar but smaller 
than the V-shaped drag knife used to make the binding (that is the scored line often put 
around the upper edge of the vamp), and the interior design with the crimper, a pointed 
V-shaped knife which was pushed. The process was called ‘cutting and setting 5 and in 
1907 the prices negotiated with the Amalgamated Journeymen doggers for fancy 
crimping were 4*. ad. (20p) a dozen and for straight crimping (straight lines) 2 s 0 d. (top) 
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Fig. 8, Ba] moral Clog 



Fig. 9. Woman's Derby buckle 
shoe dog 



Fig. 10. Two buckle dog 



Fig. II. Wellington dog 



Fig. i2. Flap and buckle 



Fig.. 13. Brewer’s clog 



Fig. 14. Miner's B 1 tidier 
dog 


Figs. S-J4 arc based on ill usi radons in the publicity bookie l £ CIogs\ c. 1945. 
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Fig. 15 

(i) Design 3 pair of crimp do#* mads by Mr Harry GdL of SaEforJ. in 19S6, Salfer d 
Museum and Art Galtery 

Cii'; Crimp design 1 Salford Museum and Art Gallcry)- 

(iiL) Pattern drawn and used by Mr Brew, dugg^r, of Whitehaven, 

<Iv—v) Centre de-signs used as alternatives to that in no. ili fry Mr Brew, 


a dozen. It is often stated diac dancing and crimp dogs have thinner soles than the nor- 
mal clog, but clogmakers say that it only appears to be so because the uppers are brought 
further over perhaps to allow for two rows of decorative nails and that the groove cui by 
the gripper is cut deeper so that the sole appears ibinner. Another dog highly regarded 
in North Cumberland and Dumfriesshire h known as the Canonbie clog which is said 
10 have had a very high instep. 

Although clog wearers maintain that they are extremely comfortable to wear* attempts 
have long been made to increase the flexibility of clogs by inserting a leather waist 
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between sole and heel or a hinge into the wooden sole. Several patents were taken out 
between 1841 and 1946, but few seem to have had any success. However several Lake- 
land references occur in the nineteenth century to what were called 'spring-efogsf which 
were w r orn, according to Kirkby's 1898 Glossary by 'ladies wf a gimmer I' t J sooat\ 96 
Mr Watson of Carlisle remembers his father making them and describes how he took an 
ordinary shoe and attached a thin sole of wood around the outer edge, but not across the 
waist of die sole and the heel was left untouched. This description may account for the 
1S89 entry in the ledger of a Kirkby Lonsdale boot and shoe maker who sold 'one pair of 
new few shoes y the same spring dogged at yr. 6d* (37 Ip) to Mrs Bowness of Bank 
House, 67 Normal walking shoes with an adaptation are also suggested by the 1878 entry 
for 'new elastic side spring clogs 1 at 55. od r (^yp). 93, The accounts of this boot and shoe 
maker* who also sold many dogs, cover the period 1875 to 1897 and indicate that fewer 
were being sold by the end of the century. The description given by Mrs E. Lynn 
Linton in 1864* however, suggests that there were variations in construction since she 
States ihat spring-clogs were the same as clogs but 'made with a sole separate from the 
heel, and tapering to a fine edge, thus giving a kind of spring-board sole to the shoe’ 1 - 1 * 
and Wright's dialect dictionary suggests that they were a ladies boot with wooden sole 
and heel with a leather 'waist' lo give it spring. 10U They were apparently known in 
Lakeland mucli earlier in the century since the accounts of John Sump ton of Hensing- 
ham, near Whitehaven, show that he sold a pair of spring dogs in 1833 for 45. od. (20p). 101 
Since Lancashire doggers have no recollection of [his type of clog (except for various 
hinged varieties brought in during the last war), it may well be that Lakeland doggers 
had found a satisfactory method of adding wooden soles to shoes since Wright also 
records that the Post Office managed to lose a pair of shoes sent by a Heckmondwike 
woman to Penrith to be spring-clogged.- 1 02 


Clog wearing 

Fewer and fewer people today remember what it was like to actually wear clogs, but 
they are recalled as being heavier than shoes and requiring a special rocking or rolling 
movement: one man who wore his first pair of shoes when he was sixteen, remembers 
how lie had to learn a new way of walking as he tended to spring into the air at each step 
because of the lightness of the shoes and., no doubt, this rocking motion. Many who have 
worn clogs remember the agony of a new pair when the stiff leather edges rubbed 
against their ankle bones: most doggers say chat the leather could be pared down to fit 
round die ankle bone* but some children greased the leather to make it more supple 
(butter and goose grease have been named) and others put vertical slits in the leather. 
Most children, however, took great delight in making the sparks fly by striking new 
clog-irons against the pavement kerbstone and such contests often split the clog sole 
and loosened the nails. Ben Brier ley remembered how in the 1830s 'it was a feac to be 
the best at “striking fire” ' and how 'these flint and steel exercises interfered with die 
order and sedateness of the Sunday School procession and occasionally brought down 
the stick 3 , lfrs 

To the question 'how long could you expect a pair of clogs to last?' the answer always 
begins 'it all depends on who wears them and where'. Rough wear wore out pit dogs in 
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little more than a year and Mr Brew of Whitehaven remembered one Cumberland pit 
where the ‘cankered water’ ate them away in about three months. In the excessive damp 
of a brewery they would last for at least two years with care — which included letting 
the clog dry out slowly, preferably by using iwo pairs alternatively. On the other hand, a 
light-footed mill girl, walking on oily floors, might make them last up to twenty years 
since it is the state of the uppers which is important. These could be re- clogged up to six 
times and re-ironed many times : a reasonable average seems to have been once a fortnight 
for heel irons and once a month For sole irons. 

The uppers were therefore carefully looked after and one pi throw lass described how 
in the early years of this century she took a pride in her dogs which ‘shone like a raven’ 11 * 
and a Stockport woman recalled the sight and sound of clogs in the 1920s as a ‘real 
delight’, the pride taken in clogs and the weekend ritual of blacking clogs and cleaning 
the studs and clasp ready for work on Monday. 101 In the early years of this century this 
was achieved with Berry’s blacking or stick blacking: this was the consistency of stiff 
putty and cost id, (-ip) per stick. Some children would spit on this and mb the stick on the 
clog which was very hard work, but most damped the blacking or a piece of it with 
water or vinegar to form a paste which was painted on to the dogs with a brush. When it 
had had time to dry, the clogs would be polished to a high gloss with a brush, soft 
duster or, in textile areas. Cotton waste from the mill (this was lengths of cotton thread 
rolled into a ball). There was much childish jubilation when ‘Cherry Blossom’ boot polish 
came on the market about 1930 making this chore much easier. Other more homely 
methods were also apparently used and one Nelson man mentioned that as [ate as the 
1 9 50s he got a very good result by rubbing his clogs with a potato and then polishing, 

When buying new clogs it w r as customary to buy a larger size than for shoes: occasion- 
ally they proved to be too big and then the person was said to ‘clonk-clomper’ 
in Cumberland.' ™ It was therefore necessary lo wear especially thick stockings and some 
Salford informants remember the discomfort of wearing black, ribbed dog-socks made 
of very coarse, hairy — and so itchy — wool. Ben Brierlcy, however, remembered women 
wearing white lambs w r ool stockings with w ell- polished clogs. Ilj: The friction of wool 
against leather and wood soon wore stockings into holes and John Gough explained how 
in eighteenth-century Westmorland 

every careful housewife took care to smear the heels of her family’s new stockings with melted 
pitch, and dipped them immediately in the ashes of turf; the glutinous mixture incorporated 
with the woollen, and altogether formed a compound both hal'd and flexible . . , 1M 

Many, however, went without stockings — slip-shod. With or without stockings, dogs 
were often lined with straw, hay or even, in the Lakeland counties, bracken. Soles of 
straw arc warm, comfortable and easily replaced; but hay is said to be bad for the feet. 
Holland’s Cheshire Glossary of 18S6 commented that 

clogs are generally made considerably too large, a wisp of straw or hay is placed under the sole 
of the foot , , . im 

and the ordinary weekday dross of the Revd Osborne Littledale, a curate of Butter mere 
who officiated at baptisms there between 1813-28, was described as 

consisting of a drab fustian coat, corduroy knee-breeches, grey stockings of the coarsest yarn, 
with clogs, or strong calkered shoes, scuffed with dried brackens, and hat brown, bare and 
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crumpled . . . And the brackens., where straw was scarce* and such ample foul room given in 
shoes as was the custom of flic day, modi: a shoe or clog of any reasonable size hang well on the 
foot, when aided by good iron, clasps. m 

Although relating lo the curate, this dress was almost certainly also that of the Cumbrian 
countrymen since Littlcdalc had been brought up to farm work and remained willing to 
help Ins parishioners in this way throughout his curacy. 

Clogs arc said to be cool in summer and warm in winter* but when the snow lay on 
the ground they were a mixed blessing because the snow would adhere to die dog sole 
to form miniature stills known variously as snow pauins, dogging dog-balls, snow-dots 
and doggy bogs. A few people apparently prevented this by greasing the sole of the clog, 
but most children simply tapped die clog toe against the kerb or ovce* the walls of houses, 
much to Lhc annoyance of the housewives within. What could happen if this precaution 
was nor taken \va$ described by Ben Brier ley who narrates how as a child he yet off to sell 
oranges at Christmas time and found ihat 

die snow had so accumulated on ihu bottoms of my clogs that I found locomotion to be im- 
possible. Down 1 dropped at the corner of WaJmsley's garden wall and my limbs being be- 
numbed bv eokb 1 could not regain my feet. In my strait the only thing I could do was to 
yell J11 ' 

Even wet pavements could make dogs a slippy form of footwear if the irons were worn 
and one woman remembers her father putting leather between the irons to prevent her 
slipping as a child: bm in frost and ke dogs became a much more treacherous form of 
footwear and one informant remembers people putting rags and old socks over their 
dogs to prevent slipping. However, children have a habit of making the best of such 
disadvantages and a 1905 Cumberland Glossary has the following entry: 

Cl-OCi EDGE; Uy bending the ankle sufficiently to throw the weight of the body on The inside 
edge of the dog calker, a boy obtains a substitute for a skate: progress is not very rapid, and the 
action is not graceful d' 2 

In South Lancashire a rather more sophisticated method w ! as used called dowelling. 
Dowels were pieces of iron rod which were attached by two dowels or spikes to clog- 
soles to make them into skates and t hese could be made by the local blacksmith or bought 
from ihc dogger. Mr Frank Mullineux of Worsley last remembers seeing 'dowelling 1 
on a local reservoir in 1921 and adds that often only one clog was used rather like a 
scooter. 

As with most aspects of life, stories and sayings about clogs abound. One concerns 
Jack Collier (the son of ‘Tim Bobbin' the eighteenth-century Lancashire dialect writer) 
who became something of an eccentric before his death in 1^09, In later Lite he decided 
to wear all his clothes inside out, but at first his dogs, which had very thick soles* defied 
him. s At last* in the words of Ernest Axon, a Lancashire historian 

after much study, he hit on a plan anil by taking the nails out, Euming the leather and nailing it 
on again on the" lower edge of the sole* he accomplished his object . . . ]13 


Distribution 

Most of the evidence used in this study has come from sources in Lancashire and 
Cumbria* bui the wearing of clogs was not restricted to these counties — the fact chat 
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Harrods and the Army and Navy Sturts found it worthwhile to include dogs for use in 
stables and later garages in their catalogues from the late nineteenth century until about 
1940 suggests a fairly widespread use and Occupation Abstracts from census returns* 
local directories and dialect glossaries confirm this. The greatest number of males 
recorded as clog and pattemnakers in 1851 certainly lived in Lancashire (41.84%) and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire (12,77%), hut this is partly because these areas had a 
high concentration of population. To gauge what proportion of a county’s population 
wore clogs 5 it is probably more satisfactory to compare die number of population, served 
by each dogger* The table below shows the eight foremost counties in such a comparison 
in the years 1851 and 191 chat is just before and after clogmaking was at its peak, and 
[his gives a rather different picture. 


Registration 

County 

No. of 
clog and 
patten- 
makers 
(males) 

No. of 
population 
served by 
each clog 
and patten- 
maker in 

185 r 

Administrative 

County 

No. of 
dog and 
patten- 
makers 
(males) 

No, of 
population 
served by 
each dog 
and patten- 
maker in 
1911 

Cumberland 

174 

1123,5 

Cumberland 

294 

903.8 

Lancashire 

1,623 

1273.7 

Lancashire 

3=539 

1347.2 

Dumfriesshire 

61 

12S0.7 

Cardiganshire 

.35 

1710.8 

Pembrokeshire 

50 

1759.8 

Carmarthenshire 

79 

2030.4 

Westmorland 

32 

1824.6 

Radnor 

ir 

2053.6 

Cardiganshire 

4s 

2218,5 

Pembrokeshire 

40 

2249.0 

Anglesey 

30 

2275.9 

Cheshire 

352 

2712.4 

W.R, Yorkshire 

495 

2707.1 

Westmorland 

23 

2764.1 


A$ a county Cumberland obviously had the highest proportion of clog and patten- 
makers and within ihe county the registration district of Longtown* which lies along 
the Scottish border, contained the greatest number of males of twenty years of age who 
gave their occupation as dog and pattenmaker (0^0%), and the lowest was Bootle 
(0,16%). As might be expected, Westmorland too figures quite high on the list and here 
16 of the 27 clog and pattenmakers over twenty in r 85 r lived in the Pennine region 
covered by the Hast Ward s where they formed 041% of the adult males. Most of 
Lancashire’s doggers* on the other hand, lived in the industrial south-east of the county 
and if these figures could be separated* they would no doubt approximate much more 
closely to those of Cumberland, The districts showing the highest concentration of 
males over twenty working as clog and pattenmakers in 1851 were Bolton {0.56%), Bury 
(0.50%), Blackburn and Wigan (045%), although some districts such as Chorley 
(0.03%) and Choriton (0,05%) showed many fewer. 

In Scotland 61 of the dog and pattenmakers (58%) lived in the rural county of Dum- 
friesshire in 1851 and most of the remainder lived in the other Lowland counties of 
Kirkcudbright (i6) s Lanarkshire (10) and Roxburghshire (9), Clogs continued to be the 
almost universal wear for agricultural workers in Dumfriesshire until just before the 
Second World War. 
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In r&yi 92 of the Welsh clog and pattenmakers (67.1%) lived in the neighbouring 
counties of Pembrokeshire and Cardiganshire. Here the greatest proportion of males 
over twenty giving this as their occupation in 1S51 lived in the registration districts of 
Cardigan (0.65%), Haverfordwest (0.33%)* Narberth (0.32%) and Newcastk-Emlyn 
(0.23%). It may well be, however, that the figures are partly accounted for by itinerant 
dog bookmakers since the census was taken in the spring when they would have been 
moving to Wales in search of alder. Certainly the figures for Cardiganshire show a 
dramatic rise from seven in 1841 to 44 in 1851; and whereas only one dog and patten- 
maker was recorded for Glamorganshire in rS^i* 13 appear to be living there in iS4r and 
t2 in 1861. Several Welsh counties show a marked increase in the number of clog and 
pattenmakers recorded in the census returns during the nineteenth century* but the 
most marked h perhaps Carmarthenshire where there were ten in 1S51 and 79 sixty 
years later in 1911. Possibly a study of the actual census returns would show whether 
doggers in Wales were normally resident there or not. 

The fact that only certain industries in other counties had workers who wore clogs 
may account for a rather patchy picuire, Yorkshire and the North East illustrate this 
point. In 1851 while a few appear in most of the more rural districts* especially in the 
Pennine region* 377 of the Yorkshire clog and pattenmakers (39.3%) lived in the West 
Riding* and over hall' of these lived in the industrial districts of Bradford* Halifax 
and Huddersfield. Thirteen of the 37 Durham doggers lived in Tees dale* while in 
Northumberland 22 out of 71 doggers lived in Newcastle upon Tyne and another 17 in 
[he Hexham district. References in these counties show that dogs must have been worn 
thereby at least the late eighteenth century ; both Hutton 11,1 and Marshall 116 include dogs 
as wooden soled shoes in their glossaries of Yorkshire words in the 1780s; and from 17S7 
onwards the names of doggers occur in the Newcastle upon Tyne directories living in 
Castkgarth where they were well established during die nineteenth century. 

Some of the earliest references to clogs were in Cheshire and in 1851 the ratio of dog 
and pattenmakers to population was still relatively high* but 70 of ihe ro9 males over 
twenty years of age lived in ihe manufacturing districts of Stockport and Macclesfield, 
Clogs were certainly known in the rural county of Derbyshire in the early nineteenth 
century and in 1851 about half lived in the Hay field district. In addition a growing 
number of doggers during the nineteenth century made a living as dog and pattenmakers 
in the Potteries, the breweries of Bunon-on-Trent and in the Black Country, although 
many in the lattcx area were possibly involved in the manufacture of clog irons and 
clasps. 

Clog and pattenmakers soon disappeared from the returns for East Anglia, the South- 
East and the Southern counties of England* and there is a marked decrease in other 
Counties: clogs, however, were almost certainly known and made in other parts of 
England. Eor instance* entries appear in dialect glossaries for Shropshire 115 and Lincoln- 
shire (Manley and Corringham). 117 However* the "Devonshire’ clog referred to in a 
patent of i8i8 1]s has not yet been iden tilled and may be of the dog-patten type: cer- 
tainly a request for information about it did not receive a reply in 1920 ; llB also the 
doggers who bought sycamore in North Devon in r8o8 3 - l> may or may not have been 
making wooden soled shoes* although it is possible since clog blocks were still being 
made there in 1923d 21 During this century Mr Fred Naylor* a retired Walkden dogger. 
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saw clogs on a fish dock in Cornwall, and the clog [radc continued in Worcestershire 
up to the period of the Second World War. 

London is something of an anomoly. In the middle of an area where dogs were 
apparently not worn, London alone showed a return of 44 dog and pattenmakers in 
1901 although the Court of Assistants of the Pattenmakers’ Company purchased the 
bench and tools of the last London pattenmakcr in 1902. Some inventors taking out 
patents for wooden soled shoes gave London addresses, and the 1926 survey stated that a 
clog factory' had just dosed in Southall, near London, 1512 and another was said to be in 
business there in I96I, 123 but these presumably served other areas. 

The evidence so far seems to suggest that tradition is correct in placing the origin of 
the modem clog in the north-western counties of Lancashire and Cheshire where its 
existence can be inferred by at least the end of the sixteenth century. Its use probably 
spread north into Cumberland in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
and from there into Dumfriesshire and the Lowlands of Scotland. By the late eighteenth 
century their use was also spreading into Yorkshire and the north-eastern counties of 
England. Perhaps their appearance in other parts of England and Wales occurred as 
itinerant dog blockmakers moved about the country searching for the large amount of 
alder blocks required by the Lancashire and Yorkshire doggers since those living in the 
Lakeland counties apparently had sufficient local supplies. 
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APPENDIX 

List of places where dogs were said to be necessary in "Clogs: A Valuable Booklet for all who 
buy. wear or stock clogs 3 issued by The Gog Publicity Association in co-operation with The 
Amalgamated Society of Master doggers and The Wholesale Clog Manufacturers’ Association, 
c, t£45- 

Mines: Coal, lead, salt and iron ore 
Quarries : Stone and slate 
Pits : Clay and sand 
Kilns' Brick, pottery and pipe 

Building Trades: Bricklayers, masons, labourers, plumbers, cement mixers, and navvies 
Mills: Cotlun 5 woollen,, jute and paper 

Works: Chemical, gas and electricity, iron and steel, sewerage^ tin plate, water, dye, 
galvanising and fertilizer 
Roads: Sweepers and tar sprayers 
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Docks and Wharfs : Oil* coal, and fish 

Agriculture: Farmers, gardeners, harvesters* dairy workers and poultry keepers 

Washing and Swilling: Motor vehicles and about the home 

Transport (raad and rail): Engine drivers, boiler firemen* loaders and cleaners 

Bottlers : Beer, vinegar and soft drinks 

Other places: Breweries^ laundries, abattoirs and tanneries. 
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